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A> Introductory 



!• Library Scnricts aad Cosstmcticm Act* 

This docuaent has been prepared by the California State Library 
as the California Long Range Program docuaent required under the federal 
Library Services and Construction Act (LSCA), T.h. 98*480 as amended. 
Federal regulations specify vhat must be included in a Long Range Program 
as : 

(1) A comprehensive description of the staters identified 
present and projected library needs. 

(2) A plan for meeting those identified needs with federal 
funds msde available through the appropriate type of grant under the 
state-administered program. 

(3) The state's policies, priorities, criteria, and procedures 
for administering this type of grant and appropriate subgrants under the 
state-administered program. 

(4) A description of hov the state plans to implement the 
priorities in the Act. 

(5) A description of the state's policies and procedures 
regarding the periodic evaluation of the effectiveness of projects 
supported under this type of grant, the appropriate dissemination of the 
results of the evaluation of the effectiveness of projects and other 
information pertaining to them, and the coordination of projects assisted 
under this type of grant vith similar library programs and projects 
operated by other libraries, institutions, and agencies in the state. 
[USL] 

b. This Long Range Program, which includes consideration of total 
library service in California funded by combined local, state and federal 
funds, and the private sector, is periodically revised and updated by the 
California State Library. It is prepared vith the advice and assistance 
of the ^tate Advisory Council on Libraries and sent to the Office of the 
Governor for comment. Latest surveys and studies of library and 
information needs and services in California vere consulted in preparation 
of this document, (see Bibliography), and drafts were reviewed by 
interested members of the state's library community. 

c . The Long Range Program covering a five-year future time span 
serves as framework for developing the Annual Program document, also 
required under LSCA, in which the State Library sets forth a description 
of the specific projects and activities it proposes to fund that year to 
fulfill the long range objectives. 

d. This volume includes a combined section cf notes and 
bibliography, as Appendix 4, citing most printed sources from which 
information was drawn. These are referenced in the text as three-letter 
codes in brackets: [ASL] or [VAC]. 
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The purposes of the Library Services md Construction Act are: 

T?tle I - Services 

Programs for a variety of purposes authorised by Congress 
to iaproTe library attd information services to underserved and 
disadvantaged client groups* 

Title II - Construction 

Grants for public library construction, expansion and 

remodeling. 

Title III - Interlibrary Cooperation and Resource Sharing 

Programs for the planning, establishment and maintenance 
of cooperative networks of libraries, and for resource sharing. 

e. The following Titles are administered directly by the U.S. 
Department of Education, not by the State Library Agencies. California 
State Library seeks to play a coordinating role among local libraries 
receiving grant funds. 

Title IV - Library Services for American Indians 4nd Hawaiian 
Natives 

Title V - Foreign Language Materials Acquisition (not funded 
1987) 

Title VI - Library Literacy Programs 
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2. California State Advisory Council on Librarina 

Th^ California State Advisory Council on Libraries of four Mssbers 
appointed by the Legislature, nine by the Governor, represent the 
public and their constituencies in recommending policy to the State 
Librarian for adnini strati on of the LSCA* Menbers serve for four years 
and also conprise the California Library Services Board (CLSB) 
responsible for establishing policy in distribution of state funds to 
libraries under the California Library Services Act. The State 
Librarian serves as Chief Executive Officer of the CLSB. 



Council /CLSB vember 
Nancy King, President 
Lyn Stevenson, Vice President 
John Armstrong 
Lois Clark 
Barbara Davis 
Rudolph Diaz 
Janice Koyama 
Marie Logan 
Charles Hone I I 
Effie Lee Morris 
Steve Munoz 
Larry Pierce 
Richard Smith 



Representing 
Economically disadvantaged 
Public library trustees 
Public at large 
Special libraries 
Public libraries 
Limited English speaking 
Academic libraries 
Institutional libraries 
Public at large 
Public at large 
Public at large 
School libraries 
Hand icapped 



The function of the Advisory Council is to consider and review 
the LSCA program and planning procedures, and to aJvise the State 
Librarian in administration of the program. The Advisory Council 
receives the Long Range Program and Annual Program for review and 
comment , and receives and comaients on preliminary proposal requests for 
funding each each offering their individual or group advice to the 
State Librar ian • 



The Advisory Council meets at least twice a year, one meeting 
being to receive testimony from the public on the LSCA program for the 
coming year. Advisory Council members may be contacted at California 
Library Services Board, PO Box 942837, Sacramento 94237. Telephone 
(916) 322-8476. 
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3. Calif %tmftk Mi UiwmUfmmt. 



Califoraia, tht mott populous state in tl\e country, is also one of 
the aost vealthy. It is said that if California were an independent 
country, its gross national product would rank seventh in the world. The 
rate of growth of the California econowy is 11 •4Z, twice the national 
average* 

At 156,693 square ailes, California is third latgest state in land 
aass* Tho state's population is now 27»292,300, and will be 33 villioa by 
the md ot the century. The great Ouik ot this population lives along the 
central and southern coast, and in the great central valley, with the Los 
Angeles basin alone accounting for over 12 villions. Isolated population 
groups in the north, east and southeast are separated froM California's 
urban areas by great aountain ranges, forests and deserts and have 
developed trading patterns with Oregon, Nevada and Arisona. 

California's diversity includes great acreages of business-run 
agriculture, space and defense industries, high-tech electronic plants, 
Aaerican 's concentration of aovie and television production, as well as 
advertising, publishing and related service industries. The state's 
highway systea is excellent buc overcrowded in asny areas. Other eleaents 
of the physical infrastructure are also in better condition, for being 
younger, than coaparable units in coasiunities in the eastern and central 
United States. Bowever, everything ages and there will be increasing need 
for replacement in the coaing decade of California's sewers, gas lines, 
electric plants and duaps, as well as' its city halls, fire houses and 
libraries. The cost for needed replaceaent has been estiaated in excess 
of $78 billion. 

Cities in the state tend to be spread out and of low population 
density, dependent largely upon private autos with aostly poor public 
transportation. Population growth since World War II has asde a crasy 
quilt of city, county and district boundaries in aeny areas with 
consequent confusion over who is to provide services and how. 

Minority populations are growing faster than the white asjority, and 
taken together, will constitute the largest sector by the end of the 
century. The largest ethnic group is the Spanish-speaking, originally froa 
Cenrrnl Aaerica, found aost extensively in southern cities and in the 
central valley. The San Francisco and Los Angeles regions have extensi'^e 
populations of Blacks and Asians. Increased iaaigration of Asians and 
Hispanics will add to the social coaaunities not well verged in Aaerican 
laws and custoas, or fluent in spoken and written English. 

Californians are a aobile group, shifting residence frequently, and 
aoving shout extensively froa day to day for reasons of livelihood, 
aarketing, education and recreation. Households have been shrinking in 
sise, with a prediction of 2.3 persons in 1990, and divorce rates continue 
to iacrease. The extensive auaber of two incoae and single perent 
housaholda, with inadequate availability of child care, has led to the 
phenoaenoo of ""latch-key children", out of school with aowhere to go. 
School age children, declining in nus^r in the 1980s, are predicted to be 
on the Tiae again to coaprise 242 of the population in the decade of the 
1990s, calling for renewal and increase in school services. 

8 
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The graying of CalifornU has heen called the third shock wave, as 
residents over age 55 vill increase to 17Z of the population in 2000. 
Hitb the fine cliaate found in aany of its regions, California has large 
enclaires of retired, aged persons. Those in good health expect a vide 
range of cultural and recreational facilities; those vho are frail or ill 
have need of aedical and nursing <;are of ever -increasing cost and 
complexity. 

Several sectors of the California economy were hard hit hy the 
sluggish national econo^ and international cospetition, including 
high-tech aanufacturing and agriculture. ffhen energy prices rose 
dramatical ly in 1974 and 1979, California gained compared vith the 
northern states. The reversal of the rising trend in energy prices takes 
away some of that advantage. The outlook for new johs is fair, vith some 
rise expected in unemployment. Joh gains vill he concentrated in three 
sectors: services, trade and manufacturing. Over the past five years, 
the service sector has heen the least volatile of all economic sectors and 
created the most johs. The hulk of the^s hav^ not been high-paying, high 
prestige positions, however, but minimum vage, limited skill jobs. By 
2000, some 74Z of the population vill be directly or indirectly employed 
in performing a service, compared vith 57Z in 1970. 

The state's huge agricultural industry vill face continued financial 
stress and a further shake-out of producers. As vith all trade-sensitive 
U.S. industries, agriculture vill suffer from lov commodity prices, high 
real interest rates, and protectionism abroad. One problem fr.cing at 
least the southern coastal part of the state, which contains nearly 60Z of 
the population, is vater. Early in 1986 Avitona began to take a greater 
share of Colorado River vater for the Central Arizona Project, putting 
pressure on development in Southern California and on political problems 
of the state vater plan. 

The taxpayer revolution, from its outburst in 1978 as a limitation 
on the local property tax expressed in Proposition 13, has not diminished 
even though the reductions in funding have been translated into lover 
levels of public services and high ust; fees in most areas of government. 
Social liberalism has not recovered as a philosophy of the majority, and 
most citizens still call for less expenditure on government at all levels. 
The Gann limit on state and local govemnent revenue may form an effective 
means to bring this about. Federal measures to balance the national debt 
in the last half of the 1980s vill have unpredictable, but perhaps severe, 
consequences for local services. 

Des p i t e the expec t ed reduc t ion in the rat e of ec onomic gr ovt h , the 
California economy vill perform better than the overall U.S. economy. A 
more balanced expansion of manufacturing capability is expected, vith both 
rising sales and profits and accelerated inflation. Austerity provides no 
benefits, and achieving faster economic grovth is seen as the number one 
economic policy priority. 



4. Califoraia's UgisUtivft StatMsats of ItttMt. 

'*The Legislature finds and declares that it is in the interest 
of the people and of the state that there be a general diffusion of 
information and knowledge turough the continued operation of free public 
librariei.. Such diffusion is a aatter of general concern inasvuch as it 
is the duty of the state to provide encourageaent to the voluntary 
lifelong learning of the people of the state. 

**The Legislature further declares that the public library is a 
supplement to thz formal system of free public education, and a source of 
information and inspiration to persons of all ages, cultural backgrounds, 
and economic statuses, and a resource for continuing education and 
reeducation beyond the years of formal education, and as such deserves 
adequate financial support from government at all levels/* [CAL] 

With this statement California initiated the Public Library Fund of 
1982, a program establishing the cost of a foundation program of service, 
reviewed annually, with provision for st^ite matching of funds up to lOZ 
•gainst local appropriations of up to 90Z. For state fiscal year 1986/37, 
$20 million has been approved for Public Library Fund local assistance. 
The total authorization has been estimated at $32 million. 

**The Legislature finds and declares that it is in the interest 
of the people of the state to insure that all people hav<£ free and 
convenient access to all library resources and services that might enrich 
their lives, regardless of vhere they live cr of the tax base of their 
local government. 

"This finding is based on the recognition that: 

(a) The public library in a primary source of 
information, recreation, and education to persons of all ages, any 
location or any economic circumstance. 

(b) The expansion of knowledge and the increasing 
complexity of our society create needs for materials and information which > 
go beyond the ability of any one library to provide. 

(c) The public libraries of California are supported 
primarily by local taxes. The ability of local governments to provide 
adequate service is dependent on the taxable wealth of each local 
jurisdiction and varies widely throughout the state. 

(d) Public libraries are unable to bear the greater costs 
of meeting the exceptional needs of many residents, including the 
handicapped, non-English and limited English-speaking persons, those who 
are confined to home or in an institution, and those who are economically 
disadvantaged. 
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(e) The effective sharing of resources and services msong 
the libraries of California requires an ongoing coamitsent by the state to 
coapensate libraries for services beyond their clientele. 

(f) The sharing of services and resources is sost 
efficient vhen a coaaon data base is available to provide inforastion on 
where aaterials can be found." 

With this stateaent California created the California Library 
Services Act of 1977 under vbose provisions reiaburseaents are asde to 
libraries which are net lenders of aaterials to residents outside their 
jurisdictions. Cooperative public library systeas are created under the 
Act for resource sharing and grants are asde for systea level 
coaaunicationsy delivery and reference servicer. Citisen advisory boards 
are established and aaintained for each of California's 15 cooperative 
systems. A statewide data base of bibliographic records has been 
developed and loaded on the OCLC files for general access. For fiscal 
year 1986/87 $11.5 aillion has been approved for local assistance under 
CLSA. [CAL] 
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5. Calif oroia Statt Library Misaira Stateseat 



The Bission of the California State Library is to ensure that all people 
in California can com istently and conveniently ^ct the information and 
library mterials they need, regardless of the language or medium. The 
State Library carries out this mission by helping people directly, by 
helping the libraries that serve them, and by advocating a public policy 
that ancourager access to information and library materials. The Stat^ 
\<ibrary does ao both by promoting continuation of proven library and 
'nformation service {.rograms, and by anticipating and addre^.^ng the 
continuing cultural, demcgrjphic and technological changes that t4 \e place 
in society. [MST] 

a. Advocate Public Policy on Libraries and Information. 

The State Library promotes a public policy that secures and 
'^rproves the people's right to know, by: 

(1) Regularly meeting vith leaders in both government and the 
private sector to address issues regarding botn the people's access to 
information (including the right to privacy) in general, and library needs 
and trends in particular. 

(2) Regularly informing government and private sector leaders 
and the media, as well as library leaders, of pertinent developments in 
library and information services. 

(3) Identifying programs of public and private state- level 
organizations that involve information service, and coordinating them with 
library programs. 

(4) Protecting the people's access to information by 
ting appropriate state-level policies and by reviewing and 

1 . nding to federal, state and local proposals relating to access to 
materials and information. 

b. Help Libraries and Other Information Providers. 

The State Library encourages and assists libraries and 
information providers of all type^ to improve and expand their abilities 
to serve people, by: 

(1) Helping all libraries clarify whom they serve and what 
services they provide. 

(2) Encouraging and assisting all types of libraries and other 
information providers to uke their resources available to all people who 
nead them, within a framework that protects each library's responsibil- 
ities to its own community or parent organisation. 
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(3) Working with libraries of all types to identify the unnet 
needs their users have soet in coamon that cannot be effectively set by 
resource-sharing alone, and developing and pursuing shared ways of meeting 
those needs. 

(4) Identifying changes in society, analysing their impacts on 
accestf to information, and developing and pursuing vays in which libraries 
can make the most of the potential of those changes to improve library and 
infornation services or to seet new needs brought about by those changes. 

(5) Ensuring all Californians have access to public library 

service* 

(6) Helping public libraries improve their direct service to 
their ovn communities. 

(7) Ensuring the State Library's own resources are made 
available through libraries statewide. 

c. Help People Directly 

The State Library directly serves people who need its materials 
and information services, by: 

(1) Providing r^«*%rch, information and loan services on 
topics of interest to state governm<»nt« 

(2) Providing specialised services that are most efficiently 
delivered from a consolidated statewide level. 

(3) Providing its services in a convenient apd helpful 
environment . 
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B, Weeds Assessment 



This needs assessment has been developed in part from recent studies and 
reports such as the Proceedings of the California Conference on Networking 
1983 ICCN], Information needs of Californians — 1984 [INC], and 
California Libraries in the 1980s: Strategies for Service [SFS]. 

1* Librariaa amphaaise human dimenaiona. 

a. Knowledge and the human dimensions of information use should be 
the primary emphases of the services of libraries and information systems. 
The^e is evidence [INC] of the anchoring of information seeking and use in 
personal terms, in one's ovn situations, one's movement to the future. 

( 1 ) There vi 1 1 be value in developing programs and services 
that help citizens see the relationship between the information system and 
these personal dimensions. 

(2) For long-range system change, libraries should find ways 
to incorporate these more human categorizations into indexing and 
cataloging systems, into collection organization and development, and into 
the routine interpersonal interactions betveen the organization and the 
c i t i zen • 

b. Society's "haves" and "have-nots" differ significantly in the 
situations they face and in their reactions to situations. Library and 
information systems must place emphasis on issues of equity, both 
situational and p^ychological . 

(1) More educated and higher income Californians are more 
likely to have information needs involving recreation and leisure time, 
job-related concerns, governmental issues, concerns about current events, 
and learning something new. 

(2) Society'r> "have-notE" are more likely to have information 
needs involving bedrock survival issues such as housing, transportation, 
crime and safety, literacy, discrimination and relations of cultures. 

(3) Need is indicated for collaborative efforts aimed at 
assisting persons of all social and educational backgrounds, from their 
early years, to increase the information options available to them. 

(4) Libraries may need to link accepted information-seeking 
entry points vith those that are less accepted; to place emphasis on such 
services as information crisis lines and information and referral designed 
to assist citizens with everyday needs; and to conduct training for staff 
in understanding how their approaches may differ from those of many of 
their clientele, or of those %iho never use the library service but have 
information needs nonetheless. 
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(3) Librari. may need to assign personnel to service areas 
where their backgrounds are most like those of users. 

c* Library and information systems need to help Californians make 
linkages — between themselves and others, between the familiar and the 
unfamiliar, between the confines of their own worlds and wider 
possibilit ies • 

(1) Traditionally library and inforoation systems focus on the 
delivery of specific documents or answers to questions rather than on 
assisting users in developing and enlarging their information seeking and 
using skills. 

(2 ) As an al ternat ive , emphasis might be placed on developing 
procedures and resources for on-going provision to users of a picture of 
the array of possibilities. Such an approach would necessarily be 
accompanied by procedures for user practice and education in information 
seeking and using. 

d. Programs for young people in particular need to put emphasis on 
providing them with an array of useful possibilities beyond the immediate 
confii>»s of their worlds. 

(1) In seeking help, children and teens are more likely to 
turn to sources available within the confines of their worlds: family, 
fr i«nds , teachers . 

(2) Collaboration between public and school libraries in 
programs and resources should intentionally seek to stretch the horizons 
of young people. 

(3) Libraries serving youth should emphasize the possibilities 
available in the service rather than merely the delivery of a product 
document or answer. This has inherent in it a change in the focus of the 
information system to a more educational function and the growth of 
knowledge • 

(4) As children and teenagers are traditionally among the 
highest users of the library, this suggests a ready entry point for 
reaching future adult information seekers. 

2. Libraries aerve conunicies. 

a. Public libraries exist to serve the communities in which they 
operate. They need to know the demographic makeup of their clientele, 
their needs and interests, and their customary patterns of movement in the 
community. ISFS] 

(1) Libraries need to know why some citiscns use their 
services and ethers do not. To accomplish this they ne»d to involve 
persons from the common i ty , both user s of the 1 i brary and non-users , in 
planning for service through surveys, questionnaires, stuH> committees and 
other methods. 
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(2) Library Boards of Trustees, whether advisory or 
administrative, should be truly representative of the racial, econoaic, 
cultural and educational aakeup of the coamnity, and should change in 
■eobership regularly to bring new persons onto the board. Board aenbers 
have a right to expect training and orientation to assist then in assusing 
their roles as connunity representives of the library. 

b« Libraries of all kinds need to ensure that all staff aembers are 
persons vho understand and are sensitive to their conntunities , as veil as 
cospetent to do their jobs. 

(1) Staff nenbers should seek out and avail themselves of 
continuing education opportunities offered by the state's library schools, 
library associations, the State Library and others to upgrade their skills 
and gather nev information about the changing profession. Library 
administrations should be sympathetic to the need for released time and 
financial support for staff in continuing education. 

(2) Libraries need to ensure that salaries and benefits of 
library personnel encourage the recruitment and retention of competent 
individuals. 

c. Libraries need to develop programs to make Californians avare of 
the types of library services available to them and to assist them in col- 
lecting and using information in vays that are most valuable to them. 
[VACl 

( 1 ) Within their buildings, libraries need to improve 
publicity through good physical arrangement, signing, and provision of 
literature or visuals on how to use the library and its collections. 
Special interest displays, brochures and reading lists should be produc ci, 
kept up to date, and widely distributed both in and out of the library. 

(2) Public libraries should use sophisticated public relations 
techniques to inform and pursuade the public including signboards, 
newspaper and periodical features, radio and television. As appropriate, 
publicity should be areawide covering the libraries in a system or 
narrowly focused by neighborhood with ethnic or cultural group 
const ituency . 

(3) Trustees, Friends, and public library staff members should 
promote the library through their social contacts emphasizing services 
that may be available to meet special interests. Each library in a 
cooperative should inform its community of the cooperative resources 
avasilable to them. 

(4) State universities, library associations and the State 
Library should provide training in the best methods of library public 
relations. They should coordinate and support statewide publicity efforts 
that range beyond individual jurisdictions. 
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Present barriers irbich keep persons from seeking and using 
library services «ust be removed, and no new ones put in their place. [VAC] 



(1) Cultural and ethnic racial barriers occur when library 
staffs and programs are not sympathetic to groups and individuals who 
differ from the middle class, Anglo clientele most familiar to them. 
Non-English language materials and services are needed in many areas of 
California vbere they are now lacking or inadequate. 

(2) Barriers of access hinder the person vho is visually or 
hearing impaired, physically or developmentally disabled, and perhaps 
elderly, from using the traditional library. New materials, assisting 
equipment, and specially skilled staffs are needed to help this clientele. 

(3) Physical barriers of building entrances, stairs, interior 
arrangement and convenience features hinder the person vho is not fully 
mobile. Tha remodeling or replacement of many library buildings is called 
for. 

(4) Reading itself is a barrier to the significant portion of 
our adult population vho are functionally illiterate. Library sponsored 
and coordinated literacy programs are vigorously attacking the problem of 
illiteracy in many areas of California. 

(5) Fiscal barriers must not be raised to prevent free access 
to library and information services. It is particularly important to 
avoid perpetuating an information elite vho alone may afford library 
services. 

(6) Barriers in point of service are videspread, vhere 
branches are too far, bookmobile stops too infr«:quent, or library hours 
inadequate to meet the needs of the community. Aeal improvement can only 
come vith improved financial support of the library, but administration 
should alvays be alert to needed adjustment of hours or service points 
that can be made vithout significant cost, in some cases. 

(7) Inertial barriers perpetuate inadequate services and 
col1*rcions and disinterested staffs. The spirit of service and pride in 
vorking for the community must be restored vhere it has lagged and 
maintained throughout the state's libraries. 
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3« Cooptratioa, 



It is not enough that libraries and other informtion providers, taken as 
a whole, deliver the library services citisens desire. They aust do so in 
a way that avoids unnecessary duplication and overlapping, vhile at the 
same time making clear vhere and hov the needed service is to be obtained 
by every Californian. [VAC] 

a. Accomplishing this objective requires cooperative efforts at 
all levels and elimination of any legal, technical or fiscal barriers to 
sharing resources. 

b. Public libraries under the CLSA cover the state in 15 
cooperative systems. This is a valuable beginning at cooperation, but 
much more remains to be done. 

c . Existing cooperative arrangements among academic , medical , 
legal and special libraries also need to be strengthened and reinforced 
and access points created among themselves and with the public libraries. 

d. Al 1 libraries and informat ion agenc ies , inc lud ing public , 
academic, school, and special libraries and commercial information 
services should work tovard developing resource-sharing agreements vith 
others. Where this may not be possible in loan of materials, from a 
corporate library for example, it might take the form of reference 
assistance. 

e. The State Library, professional associations, and a select 
networking task force should provide leadership and guidance in the 
network developing process, especially directing an interested library to 
the proper source of information. 

f. There should be equity of funding for cooperatives and networks 
so that depending upon type there is a mixture of local, state and federal 
public as well as private sector funds available for the program designed. 
No one library or class of libraries should bear the burden of 
cooperating. 

4. Access. 

^. Libraries must have plans for rapid and dependable delivery of 
materials within jurisdictions, between headquarters and branches, and 
between libraries of all types regionally in systems, statewide and 
nationwide. [ATI] 

(1) In the immediate future, only limited text and information 
will be delivered electronically. The majority of delivery activity will 
continue to be physical, requiring library van service, commercial 
carrier, postal service or similar. 

(2) Cost of delivery must be reasonable, and one method 
periodically tested against others to assure the most economical choices. 
Deliveries must be budgeted as part of the costs of providing service. It 
is appropriate that local funds support intralibrary delivery, with state 
or federal funds, in addition to local, used for interlibrary delivery. 
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(3) Cooperative efforts, as regional system delivery service 
to several libraries, should be sought vherever possible. 

b« Libraries need assurance of access at reasonable cost to modern 
telecoHunications for transmission of voice, data, text and visuals. 

(1) Communication will be within jurisdictions, between 
headquarters and branches, and between libraries of all types regionally 
in systems, statewide and nationwide. Circulation records, catalog 
bibliographic records, iadenes and abstracts, and full text articles in 
some instances will all need to be accessed through a telecommunications 
system* 

(2) Libraries will find increasing use for telecommunications 
as electronic mail and bulletin boards for transmittal of information, 
both for the public and for library administration. 

(3) Libraries must be alert to new and less costly or more 
efficient means of telecommunications to meet their needs. In the near 
future these may include packet radio, fiber optics, cable TV and 
satellite transmission, among others. 

(4) Training and retraining will be needed for library staff 
members to make the best use of new telecommunications devices acquired by 
the library. 

(3) Public libraries should be prepared to assist clients who 
need access to electronically delivered information but who lack skills to 
obtain it. There is an important role for public libraries in providing 
terminals as well as the professional assistance as a service to their 
clients lacking other access. 

(6) As individual patterns of work change, libraries will need 
to be alert to providing access to information through telecommunications 
with individuals who may have terminals in their homes or offices. 

c. Libraries need not and ought not turn their backs on the 
world's stock of information recorded in print format. The book is not 
dead. Print will be desired by the general public for most library 
transactions for the foreseeable future. 

(1) Libraries will need to continue to explore new media for 
storage of information of intereat to their clientele. As in the past they 
have adopted phonorecords and films, they will now need to consider 
videotapes and laser read optical discs, among other new developments. 

(2) Digital storage of data in microcomputer and minicomputer 
will find increasing application both for the public and for library 
administration. Examples are commercial indexing and abstracting services 
and on-line catalogs of the library*s book and periodical holdings. While 
the book lives on, the card catalog may be dead. 
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(3) Data storage is inexorably connected with telecom- 
aunications, for inforaation aay Increasingly be transnitted or received 
at the library over aicrovave or by aodea over the phone lines and stored 
or processed on the eoaputer. There vill be need to continually exasine 
the balance of cost for transmission versus atorage, tihere a database in 
the library on CD-ROM disc, for exaaple, may prove sore econoaical than 
receiving the save inforaation over lines. 

(4) All persons, regardless of location and econoaic station, 
should have an equal opportunity to benefit froa the added inforaation 
resources new technology brings. Libraries need to develop equitable 
policies^ that do not bar citixens frba access to electronically stored 
inforaation because of cost. 

(5) Electronically stored and delivered inforaation requires 
an infrastructure coaparable with that existing for the bibliographic 
control of printed aaterials. This is an enoraous task and vill require 
iaaginative leadership, vide cooperation, and public support. It is an 
endeavor, stretching over years, that should be a aajor objective of 
national, state and local library planners. 

d. Libraries need to be avare of the cliaate of censorship and 
challenge to intellectual freedoa grovlng in soae coaaunilies. 

(1) Objection aay coae at any tiae to an itea or group of 
iteas, nev or old, in the collection on grounds of politics, religion, 
sex, race relations or other reasons. Conversely, there aay be pressure 
to add aaterials of a particular character to the collection circuaventing 
the established selection process. 

(2) Censoring individuals and group« can be very disruptive of 
a library's operation^ priaarily in the adainistrative tiae consuaed in 
ansvering charges and explaining policy. Publicity generated aay seem 
hurtful to the library, but also aay bring reneved coanunity support for 
principles of free inforaation. 

(3) Best defense against censorship seeas sound policy adopted 
in advance of need and training of adainistration and staff in proper 
dealing vith confrontation. 

5« Support. 

a. Libraries need coaaunity and political support, and political 
action on their behalf is needed if proper library and inforaation 
services are to be aade available and to continue in operation. [VAC] 

(1) Each library should regularly provide local, state and 
federal legislators and adainistrative staff vith inforaation about its 
accoaplishaents in aeeting the needs of its coaaunity and about its needs 
for support. 
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(2) Library support groups such as Friends of the Library 
should be organised both to represent the coaaunity and advise the library 
on coMunity needs and also to serve as advocate for the library in the 
political process. 

(3) In addition to vork with library Friends groups, libraries 
should seek support from service clubs, coMunity organisations, PTA, 
Chaaber of CoHBerce, youth groups, woaen's groups, ethnic groups, unions, 
political organisations and professional organisations • 

(4) There is need for accurate, understandable, basic 
information — especially budget inforaation ~ about libraries with 
conparisons between siailar coaaunities or jurisdictions. There is equal 
need for basic inforaation about hov libraries help citisens, serve their 
coaaunities and the democratic process. 

(5) Libraries and their support groups should work with 
gcvemaent decision aakers on other issues as well, and at all tiaes of 
the year, not depending just upon contact at the tiae library issues 
arise. 

(6) There is need for coordination and cooperation aaong the 
California Library Association, the California State Library, CLASS and 
other organizations representing library interests statewide to assure 
they are working in haraony and not at cross purposes in the political 
arena. 

b. Each library needs to develop and adopt a aethod of determining 
the basic costs of meeting the identified needs for service in its 
community. It must develop a periodic budget that is sufficient for 
carrying out its priaary functions. Conti^jing, secure and predictable 
sources of funding are required to support the adopted budget of a 
library. One of the greatest difficulties any library faces in providing 
service is the unpredictability of its future finances. 

(1) The library's **coapetition" with coaaunity health, welfare 
and protection services for an adequate share of local resources is aade 
doubly difficult by its being a non*aandated service, desirable but not 
required, in most jurisdictions. The library aust continually seek to 
receive equitable treataent froa local decision aakers, priaarily through 
iaproved coaaunications and proof of coaaubity support and efficient 
operation. 

(2) The funding of library add inforaation services is the 
joint responsibility of local, state and federal governaents. Typically, 
basic services should be a local responsibility with suppleaentary 
assistance froa the state's broader tax base. Services between libraries, 
and across the spactiua of types of libraries, are appropriate for state 
and faderal support . Oeaonst rat ions of new types of services are 
particularly appropriate for federal funding. 
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(3) Whil€ providing financial support for local libraries, 
state and federal governments should exercise a ainiaun of control over 
then. The funding sources to have a right to expect financial and program 
accountability from local libraries. 

(4) Foundations, corporations, library support groups and 
individuals may be looked to in particular instances for funding of 
identifiable objectives, eg, for equipment or buildings, but should not be 
expected to provide support for continuing basic services. The private 
sector should not be forgotten as a source of in-kind donations, product 
donations and volunteer help, and should be provided appropriate 
recognition in library publicity and reporting. 

(5) Public libraries are a publically supported service and 
cannot expect to be self-sustaining or to recover the full cost of their 
operation through fees for service. In individual cases, nben approved by 
the community, it may be appropriate for a library to charge for certain 
services or activities beyond the basic provision of information, 
particularly if such charges ^fould be the only method of making services 
available. 

(6) Public libraries, and others, may find it advantageous to 
establish non-profit foundations in their name, or to participate in 
existing regional foundations, to %hich tax deductable contributions may 
be made by individuals and organizations. Such funds may generate 
continuing interest to be used for special purposes to benefit the 
library, or may be accumulated ts capital for large projects such as 
buildings. 
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C. Sf te and Local Besources 



1. Mlie lifcrarUa. 

California's public librariat bagan vith tha Cold lash, in tha 
1850s, as raadiog rooas for ladias or placas of social isprovaaanc to kaap 
working aan cot of tha saloons. By tha turn of tha cantury, moBt citias 
had organisad public librarias with municipal support. Undar California 
lav, CO —unity library sarvica is aai^tainad by local govamaants and 
raflacts tha charactaristics of local goramaant. 

b. Tha aarliast librarias vara city supported, but through 
landvark legislation in tha dacada following 1910, California lad tha vay 
in tha United States in county library organisation, developing 42 county 
libraries by 1920. The county library vas invented to bring booki: out to 
the reaote farsing sattlasant, the aining tovn, the lunbering cavp, all 
isolated by liaited transportation and cMaunication facil7**ies 50 years 
ago. The early reports tell of county orgiinisational vork by horseback 
and of books delivered by postaen on snovshoes. Eaphasis vas upon aaall 
collections in reaote centers: the crossroads store, a boxcar in the 
desert, a large dairy fara. As roads iaproved, early foras of the 
bookaobile appeared. [MAR] 

c. Public libraries experienced their greatest period of growth 
after World tfar II, vith the beginnings of the state's great population 
increase. Services were expanded to nev city and county areas. Bynd 
issues vere successful and new branch and aain libraries constructed 
through the 1950s and 19608, particularly vith the advent of LSCA Title II 
construction tunds. 

d. Prosperous coaaunities continued to see their property taxes 
inch upward in support of libraries as veil as other services until the 
great vatershed yeer of 1978 and Proposition 13. This aaasura vhich 
pieced an affective cap on the revenue raising abilities of local 
govemaent had the effect in aany localities of cutting back govarnaant 
sarvices. Those which vere not aandated, such as libraries and parks and 
recreation, were hardest hit, soae suffering cuts of 25Z or aore in one 
year. Though aany individual libraries veaain strong, as a vhole the 
public libraries of the state have not yet recovered the position they 
held before Proposition 13, and aay never do so. 

e. In fiscal year 1986/87, California's 169 public libraries had a 
coabined operating expenditure or $4UO,)J^,0UU, or $14.97 per capita, and 
aaployed a tull-tiae equivalent of 9,672 steff aeabers. Libraries 
reported 51,078,195 voluaas which at 1.87 per capita is a decline frim the 
previous year's 1.94. They recorded a figure of 131,949,800 itaas 
circulated and answered 34,094,350 reference questions. [CLS] 
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2. Aeadcaic Librarits 



The State of California supports tvo extensive academic 
systess, the nine campus University of California and the 19 ctmpuses of 
the California State University. Among these^ UC Berkeley and Los Angeles 
are considered tvo of the great institutions of the country. Libraries of 
the two systems have an operating budget in excess of $160 million , 
circulate 15 million items and ansver over three million reference 
questions. {CLS] 

b. The 70 community college districts spread throughout the state 
operate 107 libraries. As college districts, like the public libraries, 
were largely dependent upon the local tax base, community college 
libraries have also seen a decline since 1978, and though nov funded 
through the state some are only marginally in operation. 

c. Over SO private academic libraries range from tiny Bible 
colleges to vorld renowned Stanford and University of Southern California. 
The range in their level of financial support and program of service is 
equally as great. 

d. California has three accredited graduate schools of library and 
information service, at UC Berkeley, UCLA, and San Jose State University. 

e. School libraries vary widely, with the level of wee 1th of the 
local district. Some offer modern, fully equipped facilities with 
professionally trained staffs while others have but a few shelves of gift 
materials and an occasional parent volunteer on duty. There may be as 
many as 4,000 school libraries in California, but they have no central 
coordination nor anyone in state government to speak on their behalf, and 
as a whole their level of excellence is lower than that of either the 
state's public or academic libraries. Hany of the nation's educators have 
called for new standards of excellence in library and information support 
systems within schools. 

3. Special Libraries. 

There are at least 500 special libraries including popular libraries at 
U.S. armed forces installations , legal, medical and religious libraries 
and library and information centers operated by private industry and not 
for profit institutions. There are over 110 libraries operated by 
agencies of the State of California, concentrated in Sacramento, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Each of the 58 California counties operates a 
law library. There are over 50 libraries in the state operated by the 
federal government. 

4. Matvorks. 

a. There has always been some cooperative, resource sharing 
activities among libraries. Most of it han been ad hoc, based on a local 
initiative by people with similar interests. Within the public library 
segment, cooperation was usually based on formal contrcits between 
jurisdictions, to enable their residents to use each other's libraries. 
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The aodern era of public library cooperation began in 1960, with early 
LSCA grants to fora the San Joaquin Vclley Library Information Service, 
the first regional reference referral service for public libraries in 
California, and the North Bay Coopeiative Library System for interlibrary 
loan, reference referral, and other programs • [CCN] 

The North Bay experience contributed toward passage of the 
state's Public Library Services Act in 1963, vhich promoted creation of 
cooperative public library systems statewide and provided support for 
their resource sharing programs. This state support soon proved to be 
inadequate, and in 1977 PLSA was succeeded by the California Library 
Services Act (CLfA). [CAL] 

c • Throughout this time the Cal if orn ia Library Assoc iat ion and 
other assoc iat ions of professionals worked in support of cooperation and 
networking. The published position papers and legislative network of CLA 
were vital in gaining legislative support for cooperative activicy. [CLN] 

d. The regional systeass continue to provide a statewide 
environment for cooperative activity. Since 1966 when LSCA was amended to 
provide for multitype cooperation, several systems have formed networks 
incorporating academic and special libraries in their area. Funds have 
been scarce, however, and California has not used LSCA as continuing 
support for library networks so most of those based on public library 
systems have had only modest participation and generally low levels of 
service. 

e. Special interest library networks abound in California, and 
generally flourish. PSRMLS (Pacific Southwest Regional Medical Library 
Service) based at UCLA is an essential source of medical inforoation for 
hospitals and allied institutions. The Cooperative Library Agency for 
Systems and Services (CLASS) is a 500 member library utility brokering 
information data bases, electronic mail, and the California Union List of 
Periodicals. The UC and CSU academic libraries form their own systems, 
linked by telecommunications, delivery and storage facilities, and on-line 
catalogs. 

f. The state's professionals are active in such groups as the 
American Library Association, American Association of Law Libraries, 
California Library Association, California Media and Library Educators 
Association and the Association of Independent California Colleges and 
Universities. California supports five chapters of the Special Libraries 
Association . 
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D* Plan for Use of Federal Funds 



!• Coapliaoee vith LSCA. 

The renaioder of this Long Range Progran, and the associated Annual 
Program, comprise a plan for meeting the needs of California's libraries 
as previously identified vith Federal funds, specifically LSCA funds. Of 
course, all needs identified cannot be met specifically through funding 
programs, federal or otherwise. Some of the identified needs are being 
met through communication, public information and training, and other 
non-financial means. Many of e needs are met through state and local 
funds, either separately or ii. com*"\nation vith Federal funds. Many of 
the needs cannot be met at all, or only in part, at present due to lack of 
sufficient funding from all available sources and due to social, political 
and other non-material forces preventing them. Tlie State Library is 
keenly aware of the many reeds that cannot be met through LSCA, or through 
any presently available source, and continues work toward resolving the 
problems in concert vith other members of the California library 
community. This Long Range Program, then speaks only to LSCA as a sojrce 
of meeting a portion of the identified library needs. [USF] 

2. State Library organisation. 

The California State Library is an administrative Division within the 
State Department of Education. The legal basis for the California State 
Library is provided in the California Education Code. The State Librarian 
is appointed by the Governor, and serves at his pleasure. The State 
Librarian directs the State Libra* and defenos its annual budget before 
the State Legislature. The Calir.rnia State Library is responsible for 
all library services at the state level, except those of academic and 
state agency departmental libraries and libraries in state residential 
institutions of all kinds. Several departments of state government have 
independent libraries, and the State Library works in close association 
with them. Among other functions, the State Librariar in authorised in 
state lav to administer the allocation of federal funds under ' le LSCA. 
ICALl 



E. Administration of Grants 

1. Application procadore. Titles I and III. 

a. At the opening of a nev grants cycle, application packets are 
mailed by the State Library to all eligible applicants: public libraries, 
cooperative public library systems, multi-type library netvorks, state 
institutional libraries, and all California libraries serving blind and 
physically handicapped persons . Inforution copies are sent to the 
state's graduate library schools, institutional library coordinators and 
other interested parties. Notice of the grant cycle is published in the 
California State Library Nevsletter. The packet inclrdes a handbook of 
instructions, proposal form, application form, and calendar of the 
application cycle. 
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b. Applicants develop their project ideas and file a proposal 
(California LSCA form 5), a one sheet notice of intent, by the scheduled 
due date* This proposal contains basic inforoation on participants » 
client group and budget irith brief statenents of project goal| objectives 
and activities. Proposals are reviewed by the State Library staff and by 
the Advisory Council at a aeeting sut for this purpose. Advice from both 
these sources is used by the State Librarian in replying to the applicant 
vith a latter recommending either completion o.* the full application or 
deferral of the project as non-competitive for the current year. A 
consultant from the State Library is assigned to assist applicants in 
development of recommended projects at this time. 

c. Applications (California LSCA form 6) are ^^ereived by the 
scheduled due date only from applicants vho had first sut * ted a proposal 
form for evaluation. Applications are accepted from both recuiended and 
not recommended proposed projects. Applications are evaluated in a 
procedure similar to proposal 9 , and notices of award or denial are made on 
the decisions of the State Librarian. The State Librarian may require or 
authorise changes in the project as proposed and applied for, and may 
revise the budget and amount of award requested. These conditions, set 
forth in the award letter, are binding and must be followed in the 
implementation and conduct of the project. Funds are paid in two parts 
upon receipt oi claim forms aad required reporting. 

2. TeehBie^l assistance. Titles I and III* 

A State Library staff member is assigned to each grantee as project 
monitor, to aid the grantee in successful implementation of the project 
and to assure that terms of the application are carried out. Quarterly 
narrative and financial reporting is required of all projc ts, unless 
excepted^ a» well as a final summary report at the conclusion of project 
activities. Approval of financial claims depends upon timely submission 
of required reports. The State Library may audit a project at any time, 
and if a loc/^1 audit is performed a copy is sent to the State Library. A 
copy of any products produced by a funded project, such as handbook or 
videotape, is submitted to the State Library. 

3. Administration of Title II. 

a. At the opening of a new grants cycle, application packets are 
mailed by the State Library to the director of each public library. 
Notice of the grant cycle is published in the California State Library 
Newsletter. The packet includes detniled instructions and information 
about the Title II program and requirements, including the priorities for 
the year; a calendar of the application cycle ; and general guidance in 
planning and financing library buildings. The State Library *s Title II 
Coordinator is made available to answer questions. 
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Prospective applicants file « Notice of Intent by the scheduled 
due date. This notice includes an outline building program vhich 
identifies and quantifies the space needs of Vie principal functions the 
prospective facility is to include, and estimates its cost. The Notice of 
Intent also includes a statement justifying the need for the facility. 
The notices are analysed by the State Library staff both for technical 
soundness of the preliminary planning and for the relative ranV^ng of the 
facility against the announced priorities. The State Librarian then 
determines vhich projects are of the highest priority, and advises them to 
submit an application. The remaining applicants are notified that they 
remain eligible to apply, but that they vould be funded only if those 
applying from the highest priority group do not use the available funds. 

c. Applications are received by the scheduled due date. The 
application is basically the jurisdiction's commitment to provide the 
local share of funding needed to carry out the project. Applications are 
evaluated in a procedure similar to Notices of Intent, and notices of 
avard or denial are made on ttie decisions of the State Librarian. 

d. Contracts that contain all the federal and state requirements 
are then negotiated with the grantees. Design documents are submitted 
periodically and reviewed by State Library staff and the Office of the 
State Architect for functionality and for conformance with building codes 
and standards. After . >roval of working drawings, the grantee puts the 
project to competitive bid. At the preconstruction conference the Title 
II Coordinator explains the federal and state requirements and procedures 
to be followed on the job. At appropriate percentages of completion, 
inspections of the construction are made by the Office of the St«te 
Architect and partial payments of Title II funds made. 



F« laplcacnf tion of LSCA Priorifies 



This tection describes California's plan for iaplesenting the priorities 
of fhe LSCA* The arrsngement is that of the Library Program. OERI and 
does not indicate any internal priority or funding preference* 

TITLE I 

1* ATMS aad popolatiMs without sarricas. 

a. A goal of the State Library is that all California residents 
have access to quality public library service* While ve have nov achieved 
sone form of service in all the state's counties, for some communities 
this may mean only a tiny popular reading collection or an infrequent 
bookmobile stop* Many areas st^'ll are without the services of trained 
librarians , reference service , non-f ict ion collect ions covering their 
information needs , foreign language collections, audiovisual materials, 
information and referral service, children's and young people's services* 
Limited local funds may never stretch to cover these needs* 

b* LSCA demonstrations can seek to remove geographic, cultural and 
educational barriers to good library service* Emphasis is placed on 
projects that promise lasting benefit in the community and to the client 
group, and that can be continued in vhole or in part by the local 
jurisdiction * 

c* Examples of approach and type of projects funded: 

(1) Community outreach to isolated areas or populations* 

(2) Demonstration of library use of advanced technology and 
tel^ccvmunicat ions * 

(3) Collection building of unique and otherwise unavailable 

resources* 

(4) Demonstration of library service to local detention 

facilities* 

(5) Demonstration of service value of speciaHsed staff 
(children's coordinator, systems analyst) within a library system or group 
of libraries* 

d* Projects in this category are appropriate in all areas of the 
state* There are communities with no services of the type needed in many 
locations* Attempts are made to fund progress in both rural and urban 
areas. 
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MxMB mmi p^pslatiMs with isa4«qoatc ttrricfts 



a. In one sense, the entire state can be said to have inadequate 
services, for no public library is capable of filling all the service 
needs of all its clients all of the tiae* Service in aaiiy conaunities is 
■iniaal and there is need for staff training, collection development , 
outreach prograas, improved reference work, and sore. ProvidiLg access 
for citisens in library^poor areas equal to that of the wealthy, urban 
libraries aay never coae about without Ihe stiaulus of outside funds for 
denonstration projects and capitalisation for needed special Mterials and 
equipaent • 

b« LSCA denonstrations can seek to reaove geographic, cultural and 
educational barriers to good library service. They can upgrade inadequate 
or inappropriate collections, train staff to be responsive to coaaunity 
needs and bring ainority persons into the profession, and they can proaote 
access to resources. Regional technical processing or retrospective 
conversion of library holdings and coaputer data base building can provide 
the iaportant backup support to iaprove public services. Eaphasis is 
placed on projects that proaise lasting benefit in the coaaunity and to 
the client group, and that can be continued in vfaole or in part by the 
local jurisdiction. 

c. Ezaaples of approach and type of projects funded: 

(1) Coaaunity outreach to isolated areas or populations. 

(2) Retrospective conversion wf significant library 
collections to aachine readable fora for inclusion in statewide data 
bases, and/or production of catalogs or lists of holdings. 

(3) Deaonstration of library public relations, aanageaent 
planning and fundraising strategies. 

(4) Deaonstration of the service value of specialised staff 
(children's coordinator, systeas analyst) within a library systea or group * 
of libraries. 

(5) Bookaobile and books by aail. 

(6) Telephone reference service. 

(7) Collection developaent for targeted populations. 

(8) Staff training and retraining. 

d. Projects in this category are appropriate in all ..reas cf the 
state. There are coaaunities with inadequate services in aany locations. 
Atteapt is aade to fund a balance of projects in b>th rural and urban 
areas. 

a* Under extraordinary circuastancas, liaited disaster relief aay 
be aade to assist a jurisdiction in restoring library service following 
fire, flood, earthquake or the like. Typically, this will be liaited to 
funds for aaterials, operations and aaall equipaent. 
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3. Pisadvaatagad paraaat. 



a« The disadvantaged category includes low income, English- 
speaking ainority cultures, such as Blacks and Hative Aaericans, and other 
least served populations. Certainly theie persons should not he second 
class ci^^isans in teras of adequate lihrary service, and yet as aeshers of 
vinoritias they aay he aost unaware of and harder to reach with lihrary 
services relevant to their needs. They are aore difficult and expensive 
to serve than the general lihrary puhlic* 

h. LSCA demonstrations can seek to reaove geographic, cultural and 
educational harriers to good lihrary service. They can upgrade inadequate 
or inappropriate collections, train staff to he responsive to cowunity 
needs and proaote access to resources. Eaphasis is placed on projects 
that proaise lasting henefit in the coaaunity and to the client group, and 
that can he continued in vfaole or in part hy the local jurisdiction. 

c. Ezaaples of approach and type of projects funded ; 

(1) Client directed publicity to inforn che coaaunity of 
lihrary services availahle. 

(2) Joh training and eaployaent skills inproveaent , and 
progrsBs for iaproveaent of general level of educational attainaent. 

(3) Reading readiness progrias for children in the faaily 
setting: and in day care centers and lihra ies. 

(4) Parenting and life-coping skills prograas for adults. 

(5) Projects that vork with other coaaunity agencies offering 
siailar services, such as social velfare agencies, reaedial education 
institutions, and coaaunity action groups, or ones potentially ahle to 
offer such services. 

(6) Cultural awareness training events for English-speaking 
ainority groups. 

(7) Minority recruitaent aaterials and publicity, and 
individual grants for MLS training. 

(8) Collection building in print and audiovisual aaterials. 

d. Projects in this category asy operate in all areas of the 
state, but concentrations of disadvantaged persons that aay reasonably be 
reached through LSCA projects tend to occur in urban areas. Probable 
sites Mill be the San Francisco Bay Area, Sacraaento to Bakersfield 
Central Valley, Los Angeles and San Diego basins. Disadvantaged persons 
in sparsely populated areas asy be even harder to reach and acre costly to 
serve, but cannot be forgotten. 
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4* Physically haodicappad parSMS 



a. Persons who are blind or have a physical handicap tihich 
prevents then from using conventional printed aaterials are no less in 
need of the information and recreation available through library services 
than are fully functioning individuals. The Library of Congress Braille 
and Talking Book service provides for this need, in part, but it cannot 
provide the personal and social contact of the local library. This 
category is difficult and expensive to serve, and most local libraries 
cannot undertake the labor intensive outreach vork required without 
outside financial assistance. 

b. Ideally, library services to the blind and handicapped vill 
assist these persons to live as fully rewarding lives as their dysfunction 
makes possible. Emphasis is placed on projects which coordinate with 
other state, federal and private services for the handicapped. 

c. Examples of approach and types of projects funded: 

(1) Technical assistance to local libraries in development of 
demonstrations of services such as use of machines to aid the deaf or 
visually impaired, and in limited collection building. 

(2) Workshops and in*service training for library staffs on 
work with the handicapped. 

(3) Reading machines or talking books for the blind can 
approximate the access to informational and recreational services of a 
library that the general population enjoy 

(4) Application of new technologies to alleviate the effects 
of handicap. 

d. Projects in this category are appropriate in all areas of the 
SL^te. There are groups of handicapped persons in many locatious. 
Attempt will be made to fund a balance of projects in both rural and urban 
areas. This category is coordinated with category 13, Service to 
Handicapped Persons. 

e. Financial effort of the second preceding year is maintained in 
this category through a combination of local, state and federal funds. 
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5« Stat« is«tittitira«lis«d ptraeas 



California has a large and far flung network of prisons and 
work caaps for adult sen and woaen offenders, of correctional facilities 
and work c^aps for youths, and of state hospitals, residential schools, 
veterans hoaes and other long ter« care facilities. In sany of thase, 
library service is ainiaal or non*existant though several years of LSCA 
funded daaonst rat ions have «ade iaprovements. It seems to take projects 
of this type, funded fro* the outside, to convince state institution 
authorities of f.he need for and value of libraries to their clients. 

b. Our greatest success to dato in use of LSCA funds to benefit 
residents of state institutions has been with the California Youth 
Authority, for juvenile offenders. We are still at the stage of 
deaonstrating need to the California Departaent of Corrections and the 
state hospital authorities. Eaphasis is placed on projects which serve 
the institutionalised person directly, both as inaate and as parolee or 
released person, and which coordinate service vith the prograas of 
neighboring public libraries and systeas. We have also had success in 
funding supervisory positions to deaonstrate the benefits of coordination 
of library prograas within the institution or departaent. Close 
coordination with aanageaent staff of the state institution involved is 
always necessary, and advisory groups including those aade up of the 
inaate/clients typically iaproye project results. 

c. Exaaples of approach and type of projects funded: 

(1) Workshops and in-service training for staff on library 
service subjects and relating to client groups. 

(2) Collection building in print and audiovisual aedia. 

(3) Survival skills and pre-release inforaation for 
out-pat ie Its and parolees. 

(4) Deaonstration of library specialist and coordinator staff 

positions. 

d. Projects are conducted at the state departaent offices in 
Sacraaento, or in any of the facilities throughout the state. These tend 
to be in rural, less populated areas. 

e. Financial effort of the seconJ preceding year is aaintained in 
this category through a coabination of local, state and federal funds. 
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$. tcrMgtkMiag thm ttatt Library aiaiaistrativt «gmej« 



a. The aajority of uch year's LSCA cvard is us«d for local 
assistance projects. A liaited aaouot is reserved mder Title I Priority 
6 for strengthening the State Library agency to aeet the library needs of 
the people of California. 

b. Collection aenageaent and control is supported, in part, for 
the acquisition and preservation of library aaterials. Haterials 
appropriate to the State Library's role of backup resource to public 
libraries are purchased. 

c. Reference and research progress are supported, in part, through 
funding of professional staff positions. Both direct and referred 
questions are received and answered froa the state's public libraries and 
library systeas. 

d. Interlibrary loan prograa is supported , in part , through 
fund'nt support staff to process interlibrary loan requests froa public 
libraries and systeas throughout the state for aaterisls in the 

collections of the Staf'e Library. 

7. Hejer frbae lesearce Libraries. 

a. Fund* ar^ required for supporting and expanding library 
services of aajor urban resource libraries (HURLS) which, because of the 
value of their collections to individual users and to other libraries, 
need special assistance to furnish services at a level required to aeet 
the deaand. HURL libraries aust provide services to users throughout the 
region in which each is located. 

b. California is fortunate in having over 30 MDRL libraries 
serving populations over 100,000. Hben LSCA appropriations have triggered 
the MDRL provision, these libraries receive funds for purchase of 
aaterials to be shared with libraries and users withm regional areas. 
MDRL collection building includes business, science, foreign languages, 
techiiology and other areas. 

c. To be eligible for a MDRL grant, the library aust serve 100,000 
or aore population as certified by the Secretary of Iducation. It aust 
serve as a resource center for a California Library Services Act (CLSA) 
systea, and participate in the CLSA data base and statewide interlibrary 
loan progr^^s. It aust file a Regional Area Collection Developaent Plan, 
prepared m cooperation witn its neighboring libraries and systeas. This 
plan is based *on a needs assessaent of libraries and users within the 
region. Funds awarded asy be used only for purchase of aaterials and 
aaterials processing to iarleaent the plan. 

d. The award of LSCA funds is a discretionary grant aade by the 
State Librarian under authority in the Act and regulations. If the 
recipient of this discretionary grant is also a library identified by the 
Secretary of Iduca t ion as a MDRL , th is discr at ionary award does aot 
increase or decrease any aaouot to be awarded under MDRL reqoireaents for 
aeintenance of state or federal effort. 
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8« latiMal or B^giMal lftsrare# CMtors 



«• Beyond the individual public library reference service and the 
cooperative library aystes reference center to vbich unanswered questions 
are referred, there is need in each state or region for national or 
regional reference centers to provide the highest level, definitive 
reference service for the hardcore of aost difficult questions that cannot 
be answered at lover levels. Unlike other LSCA demonstrations, funding 
for these services aust co«e froa federal, state or local sources outside 
the local jurisdiction. It is unreasonable to expect the host cities or 
institutions to include funding for areawide responsibilities of this type 
aaong their local priorities. 

b. The regional reference center is a backup resource for referral 
of questions frosi systea reference centers. With this resource, no 
citizen's question need go unanswered for the tise is taken to search 
through all pertinent sources, contact other libraries or experts outside 
the profession as My be necessary to satisfy the questioner. 

c. Exaaples of approach and type of projects funded: 

(1 ) Salaries of reference staff to answer questions on 
referral from other libraries. 

(2) Materials augmentation in specific subjects to build area 
resource strengths. 

(3) Operating expense for reference information services, 
including computerised information data bases. 

d. California's national/regional resource centers are based on 
existing metropolitan public libraries. 

(1) By ^^metropolitan public library** is meant a library 
serving a jurisdiction of 100,000 or more population. By ^'national or 
regional resource center** is meant a public library whose reference and/or 
circulation service is provided to a population of which 25% or more 
reside outside its jurisdiction. 

(2) Two regional resource centers have been recognised in 
California: Bay Area Reference Center (BASC) at San Francisco Public 
Library, and Southern California Answering Network (SCAN) at Los Angeles 
Public Library. In addition to answering questions, each center also 
conducts training and library liaison programs and publishes biblio* 
graphies and information bulletins. In general, BARC serves systems in 
the northern two thirds of the state and SCAN serves the southern third, 
most densely populated. Each center differs somewhat in strengths and has 
unique resources, however, so questions may be sent to either one if 
appropriate. 

(3) Funding and provision of reference referral is still under 
study in California. Proposed plans, if implemented, may bring about 
significant changes in the pattern and structure of the state's reference 
program and resource centers. [ROB] 
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9* P«rtMs of liaitftd laglish-sptakisg ability 



«• Persons of liaited Enslish*sp€skifig ability are those vho vere 
not born in the United States or whose native language is other than 
English or individuals vho coae froa tnvironaents where a language other 
than English is doainant. Census figures show California to be one of the 
half dosen states in the nation with highest nuaber of liaited English 
speaking residents. Asians froa a dosen different cultures and Latinos 
froa Central and South Aaerica are settling in the state, usually without 
adequate cultural preparation to enter into its econoay and society. This 
aove causes culture shock to the individuals personally, and great stress 
on the governaent and social services of the coaaunities. Unassiailated 
ainority populations are the breeding grounds for poverty, criae and 
social disorder. 

b. The public library as an agency of governaent dedicated to 
public service is in a position both to reach out with assistance to the 
new iaaigrant populations directly through its own services and also to 
coordinate scattered social services elsewhere in the coaaunity. It can 
offer a non-threatening hoae to ainority groups, though it is true that 
they asy need introduction to its services and aay not at first understand 
its traditions. It is appropriate that federal funds be used in 
assistance to iaaigrant peoples who are liaited Eng^ifh speaking. If the 
new ainority resident becoaes a productive citisen, the nation benefits as 
well as the state. 

c. Exaaples of approach and type of projects funded: 

(1) Inforaation and survival skills in native languages. 

(2) Library^entered prograas of orientation to the coaaunity, 
state and nation directed at non-English speaking cultural groups. 

(3) Liaited collection building in native languages. 

(4) Coordinated delivery of library services with existing 
language and cultural resources in the coaaunity. 

(5) Bibliographic and other support services to libraries 
serving liaited English-speaking clientele. 

(6) Training and retraining of library staff in services to 
persons of liaited English-speaking ability. 

d. The concentrations of liaited English speaking populations in 
California are in the San Francisco Bay Area» the Central Valley 
particularly around Fresno and Merced ^ and the Los Angeles and San Diego 
basins. Eaphasis is piaced on projects in those areas, to reach the 
highest concentrations of client groups. 
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10. Scrricfts to th% •Idtrly. 

«• Individuals age 60 or over, whether or not they are 
geographically isolated, handicapped, institutionalised, ainority, or 
^liht averyone else", fora an LSCA priority group by reason of their age. 
Deaographically, this group is increasing and deservedly is receiving 
increasing attention by providers of govemaent services at all levels. 
Older persons coanonly have talents or skills of aany types no longer 
fully used in society, and they aay veil have tiae and interest to serve 
the coaaunity in volunteer vork. They aay need stiaulus to rediscover the 
library habit, but can be a aost rewarding group to work with in outreach 
projects. The life experiences and thoughts of older persons are a 
precious heritage which is slipping away vith the passing of each 
individual and should be preserved for generations to coae« 

b. Prograas for older readers should provide external stiauli to 
thea to aake greater ust; of the library and a richer, aore profitable use 
of their leisure tiae. Their skills and talents should be recruited for 
the iiorary's benefit, and for the benefit seniors theaselves will derive 
froa new social experiences. The heritage of seniors should be 
articulated and preserved through oral history audio and videotaping which 
wi 1 1 provide last ing records of area pioneers • Act ivit ies centered on 
volunteers coordinated by the library can continue after the federally 
funded organizing period. 

Cm Exaaples of approach and type of projects funded: 

(1) Staff training on work with the elderly. 

(2) Establishaent of outreach prograas to notify the elderly 
of library services available . thea. 

(3) Inforaation and referral prograas on coamunity services 
for the elderly. 

(4) Provision of visits to the elderly in care centers or in 
their hoaes. 

(3) Purchase of equipaent with visual enlarging capabilities 
or other special features for the elderly. 

(6) Liaited collection building in areas of interest to the 

elderly. 

(7) Oral history docuaentation of individuals and groups. 

d. Projects in this category are appropriate in all areas of the 
state. There are older persons to be served in retireaent coaaunities in 
the hills just as there are in the old, central cores of our urban areas. 
Atteapt will be aade to fund a balance of projects in irtth rural and urban 
areas. 




IK CoBBUDity IttforMtira Itf^rral CMttrs. 



^« Standard library reference service does not Met the needs of 
every citisen. It frequently occurs that the client needs referral to 
•oae other cooaunity service or agency, and sost libraries are not staffed 
or have resources to carry out this desired extension of service. Federal 
funds can SMke the difference through training and organisation and 
provision of resources. **Coaniunity information referral center" means a 
center that provides informstion and makes referrals to link people in 
need of services to appropriate resources. 

b. Informstion referral centers may organise knowledge in nev 
vays, not traditionally a part of library service, or form coalitions of 
community organisations and agencies that had never before come together 
vith a common objective. In planning projects, emphasis is placed on 
those that promise lasting benefit for the community and to the client 
group, and that can be continued in vhole or in part b> the local 
jurisdiction, 

c. Examples of approach and type of projects funded: 

(1) Expansion of existing library-based I & R programs to 
explore nev ways of serving the community as a vhole, and in particular to 
explore innovative approaches to serving underserved/unserved geographic 
areas of the state. 

(2) Techniques in training of reference staff, I & R staff and 
library staff in the general provision of I & R and techniques in training 
of patrons to access I & R data for their ovn needs. 

(3) Development of and or use of nev technology that improves 
and expands local I & R service delivery. 

(4) Services that focus on I & R needs of linguistic or 
cultural minority groups not presently being served by local I & R 
programs . 

(5) Development of nev approaches to netvorking 
techniques that improve the quality of cooperation and linkages among 
libraries and information service oiganisations that can be shared vith 
other library-based programs statevide. 

(6) Demonstrations of public relations efforts that increase 
public avareness of I & R services in libraries. 

d. Projects in this category are appropriate in all areas of the 
state but the very smallest. There is a certain critical mass needed of 
social service providers within a community vithin which the referral 
process may be conducted. Attempt will be made to fund a balance of 
projects in both rural and urban areas, north and south. 
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12* Littracy prograu 



The shocking extent of illiteracy in America is receiving 
videspread publicity in the media and at all levels of government. It is 
estimated that 2.5 million adults are functionally illiterate in 
California alone, one of the most prosperous states in the nation. The 
public library has a vested interest in a reading public, and a democracy 
requires a literate and informed electorate to survive. 

b. This category assists libraries in providing literacy programs 
for adults and school dropouts in cooperation vith other agencies and 
organisations. ^'Illiteracy" means the inability of an individual to read, 
write, or comprehend or to perform basic arithmetical computations. 

c. In 1984 this state began the California Literacy Campaign with 
LSCA funds , attracting nationwide attention for employing the public 
library as a community focus for literacy efforts. State funds were 
subsequently granted to continue that work, c*ven before the initial year 
of demonstration had been completed and to expand it to additional sites. 

d. Library-focused efforts to combat illiteracy are coordinated 
between the state funded California Literacy Campaign, a special services 
activity of the California Library Services Act (CLSA), and LSCA. 

(1) Basic program development including community organising, 
agency coordination, staff training and literacy tutoring are supported by 
CLSA. 

(2) Literacy projects, organized around the public library as 
leader and coordinator of community efforts, are high ^jmong our 
priorities » building upon the momentum of the California Literacy 
Campaign. Consultants in literacy and in community organising are 
employed where these specialists are not already available on library 
staffs. 

(3) LSCA is used for demonstrations of new or unusual 
approaches to the problem of illiteracy. 

(4) LSCA projects proposed must clearly show a coordinated and 
non-duplicative relationship to the CLSA program. 

(5) LSCA may be used to supporr statewide planning and 
publicity efforts beyond the scope of CLSA authorised services. 

e. Projects in this category msy operate in all areas of the 
state. Literacy tutoring can be reasonably carried out in isolated rural 
areas or central cities as well as in more populated urban or suburban 
areas. 
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13 Handicapped ptrsras. 



Persons who have d^velopriiental handicaps vfaich deter them from 
visiting established library outlets are no less in need of the 
inforastion and recitation avail &ble through library services than are 
fully functioning individuals. This category of individual is difficult 
and expensive to serve, and nosr. local libraries cannot undertake the 
labor intensive outreach work required without outside financial 
assistance. 

b. Ideally, library services to the developmental ly handicapped 
will assist these persons to live as fully rewarding lives as their 
dysfunction makes possible. Emphasis is placed on projects which 
coordinate with other state, federal and private services for the 
handicapped. 

c. Examples of approach and types of projects funded: 

(1) Technical assistance to Irc^l libraries in development of 
demonstrations of services such as bibliotherapy, use of teletypes for the 
deaf and voice terminals, and in limited collection building. 

(2) Recruitment of volunteers for library visits to care 
centers and home hound persons. 

(3) Workshops and in-service training for library staffs, 
service agency personnel and family members on work with the handicapped. 

(4) Application of new technologies to alleviate the effects 
of handicap. 

d. Projects in this category are appropriate in all areas of the 
state. There are groups of handicapped persons in miny locations. 
Attempt will be made to fund a balance of projects in both rural and urban 
areas. This category is coordinated with category 4, Service to 
Physically Handicapped Persons. 



TITLE II 

Library coast met ion. 

Priorities for implementing Title II for public library construction are 
discussed with criteria in section J below. 
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TITLE III 



!• FUaaiag mf eMptrativs library Mtvaru. 

a. JuiDrariat can no longer attortf to operate in isolation, and the 
persons they serve largely ignore a library's jurisdictional ties and go 
nberetrer they can to find what they need. Public, acadeaic, business and 
school libraries mst plan for service cooperatively and share resources 
if they are to survive and prosper in the current cliaate of liaited 
public (and corporate) support an"! ever increasing demand for knowledge 
services. A public library cannot support netiforking activities far 
beyond its borders, and assistance froa higher govemaent, such ss LSCA, 
is needed particularly in the planning and startup phases. 

b. The end result ot netwrking aust be to the public benefit. 
Projects aay include libraries of all types and/or other inforaetion 
providing organisations snch as huaan resources agencies, private or 
public sector aedia, or private inforaetion providers. Activities aay be 
carried out cooperatively that no one library could afford on its ovn. In 
cooperative projects eaphasis is placed on f:hose that share staff, 
collections, expertise, inforaetion access tools and delivery aaong all 
cooperating organisations. 

c. Exaaples of approach and type of projects funded: 

(1) Planning grants, consultant studies and other planning 
activities leading to deaonst rat ions of nev techniques or aethods of 
service. 

(2) Salaries and prograa-related in-state travel expenses 
involved in planning for aultitype library cooperative arrangeaents. 

(3) Representatives of libraries and other inforaetion 
agencies aay h^ brought fogether vitb outside experts for a workshop, 
training prograa or conference. Or, the conference asy be brought to thea 
through use of videoconferencing techniques to allow aultiple access 
points to the saae aeeting. 

(4) In-service training and continuing education for staff 
participating in interlibrary cooperative activities funded with LSCA 
Title III funds. 

d. It is likely that networking will be conc^ent rated around one or 
aore of the 15 public library systeas already operating, which cover the 
state and organise libraries into aanageable groups by county or region. 
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2. Establishing, •xpanding and operating library networks. 



California has not yet used federal funds for establishing, expanding and 
operating library networks, for the required fitate-%#ide planning has yet 
to be completed. As planning efforts now under way reach a more advanced 
stage, appropriate projects may be started in this category. 

? Planning for state^vide resource sharing. 

a. Statewide resource sharing cannot be carried out piecemeal by 
individual libraries, but requires a planned approach. Outside funding is 
usually required to initiate the process, for only so much can be done by 
good will alone. Once a plan is developed and che benefits of sharing can 
be demonstrated, it becomes more reasonable for state or local funds to 
put plans into operation. 

b. In cooperative projects emphasis is placed on chose that share 
staff, collections, expertise, information access tools and delivery among 
all cooperating organisations. Activities may be carried out cooper- 
atively that no one library could afford on its own. Communications, 
delivery and interlibrary loan protocols must be established for the vital 
activities of sharing resources. 

c. Examples of approach and type of projects funded: 

(1) Bibliographic control which ^'ncludes the compilation, 
publication, and maintenance of union catalogs and lists of serial 
holdings, or on-line access to such lists, joint acquisitions, retro- 
spective conversion and cataloging. 

(2) Limited, coordinated collection building may be rested as 
an effective method of encouraging cooperation of non-public libraries, 
and for increasing needed resources in a subject or region. 

(3) Outside consulting firms may be retained for study of 
various aspects of resource sharing, or for evaluation of projects. 

(4) Interlibrary loan which includes the transmittal of 
photocopied or printed materials, or acting as a clearinghouse for 
interlibrary loan and referring of rtq^ests from one library to another. 

(4) Reference which includes the preparation and verification 
of bibliographic citations, responding to information requests, accessing 
computer information data bases for reference purposes, and allocating 
responsibilities for reference services. 

(5) In-service training and continuii^g education for staff 
participating in interlibrary cooperative activiti€'S.> 

d. Mo locat ions can be spec i f ied , for plans are made tfhere the 
planners are able to assemble. Multiple conference or teleconference 
sites are picked in both north and south to reach all population centers 
possible . 
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G. Evluation and Disseaination 



This section is a description of California's policies and procedures 
regarding the periodic evaluation of the effectiveness of projects 
supported under toe LSCA, and the appropriate disseaination of the results 
of such evaluation and other inforsMtion pertaining to the projects. 

!• Ivaluatioo of prograaa. 

a* Measureaent of the success of a prograa is conducted both 
during the course of the project and at its conclusion, by staff of the 
State Library, of the project itself, and on occasion by outside 
evaluators • 

(1) Projects are required to file quarterly progress reports 
in both financial and narrative foras with the State Library. 

(2) A project aonitor froa the State Library staff is assigned 
to each project at the tlae of grant award. This person assists the 
project's iapleaentation, reviews project reporting and offers technical 
assistance as needed for the success of the prograa, 

(3) Evaluation concurrent vith project opc'^ation allows 
corrective aeasures to be taken should unexpected probieas occur or 
deviation froa agreed upon objectives and activities. 

(4) Evaluation at the conclusion of the project provides a 
suaaary of prograa* s strengths and weaknesses, cost effectiveness, lessons 
learned for the future, 9r:^ aost appropriate aeans of continuing program 
activities after the funded period* 

b. Objectives approved in the project application a noraally 
aeasurable steps or occurence'; in a prograa which serve as clear 
indicators or benchaarks of its progress. Evaluation of these is a aatter 
of coaparing project activity reports against planned objectives on a 
tiaeline • 

c. A final suianary report is **equired of projects at their 
conclusion, irtiich becoaes the p^raarf^nt historical record of that LSCA 
prograa activity. 

(1) The final report suaaarises objectives and activities of 
the project and evaluates project perforaance both objectively against the 
stateaents in the application and subjectively in teras of what aight have 
been done differently if the project were conducted again. 

(2) As appropriate, a training aanual, workbook or other 
project publication is produced which can assist replicatior of program 
activities in other locations at other times. Copies of these LSCA 
project publications are on file at the State Library. 
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(3) The ^^ojectU final report serves as ioforaation for 
evaluative reporting on LSCA prograas required by the federal govemsient • 

c. Periodically, and typically vith a subject class of projects, 
an outside evaluator or teas is engaged for an objective, detailed opinion 
on perforaance and direction of a aajor subject program. Such consultant 
evaluation results in a published report Which becoaes part of the record 
of library development in California, available to all interested persons. 

d. Evaluation of the LSCA program within the mission of the 
California State Library is conducted continuously by the State Librarian 
and staff and by the Advisory Council and members of the library community 
generally. 

(1) Nev awards and completed projects are reviewed against the 
objective statements of the Long Range Program and Annual Program and the 
intents and purposes of the LSCA. 

(2) The appropriateness of LSCA is reviewed against the 
ianediate and long term development needs of California's libraries, as 
seen by the State Library. 

(3) The California State Advisory Council on Libraries at i.^s 
semi-annual meetings, and other times during the year as needed, provides 
evaluative comment individually and as a group on the use of LSCA to meet 
the needs of the state's libraries and any observed patterns or directions 
of library service that funded projects may indicate. The Advisory 
Council receives testimony annually from members of the public in 
performing this function. 

(4) The librarians and interested citisens of California are 
in frequent contact with the State Librarian ana staff concerning use of 
LSCA and particular projects, funded or not funded. Their advice and 
concern is always considered and formr an additional element of the 
overall evaluation of the state program. 

2* Dissamioatira of information* 

a. California's Long Range Program and Annual Program, vhen 
approved, are duplicated and sent to each of the state's cooperative 
public library systea headquat:ers and complete docuaent depository 
likr^^ies. Copies are supplied cmb request to any interested library, 
organization or individual iriiile the supply lasts. The docuaents are 
retained peraanently at the State Library for consultation. 

b. Final reports of fundeJ projects are duplicated and published 
to disseainate evaluation of individual prograas. These booklets are 
widely distributed to 1' xaries and depositories, and available on request 
while the aupply lasts. 
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c. Announceaent of the avaiUbility of LSCA funds Md dates of an 
award cycle, at veil as a list of funded projects when awards are aade, is 
published in the State Library *s monthly Ca 1 i f orn ia State L ibr ary 
Hews let ter > The newsletter also carries news and special interest 
articles on particular projects as special activities occur. 

d. Proceedings of the aeetings of the California State Advisory 
Council on Libraries are prepared after each aeeting, and aade available 
for consultation. 

e. Project publications developed by a particular project aay be 
ouplicated in quantity and available for distribution fron the State 
Library following the close of the project's funded activities. if 
distribution copies are not available, a State Library copy aay usuall* be 
borrowed on interlibrary loan by any interested library. 

f. Projects themselves are encouraged to conduct local publicity 
of their program, and may be funded with public informatio.i components as 
part: of their award for this purpose. Project staff members or host 
library administrators participate in regional or statewide workshops or 
conferences a which they may describe project activities, distribute 
project literature and answer questions about their program. 

g. At the time a new annual group of awards is made, letters are 
sent to each member of California's Congressional delegation describing 
projects funded in the Representative's District through which federal 
funds will benefit particular constituents. 

h. The State Librarian and staff as they participate in 
professional meetings, consultant visits or other gatherings, announce 
information on the current status of LSCA, describe statewide programs or 
individual projects, answer questions and otherwise disseminate 
information to groups and individuals. The State Librarian, particularly, 
is in contact with organisations and individuals not directly related to 
libraries, such as state and local legislators, representatives of the 
private sector, and officers of other state library agencies with whom he 
discusses LSCA and its impact on California's library development. 
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H> Coordination 



This section describes Csliforain^s coordlostioo of projects assisted vith 
sifliilsr library progress end projects operated by other lilraries, 
institutions, and agencies in the state. 

1. Coordination at tho state Uvel. 

a. The State Library, as a Division of the California Departaent 
of ulucation, coordinates education activities closely vith other 
Divisions and officers of the Department. Such coordination takes place 
between the State Librarian and the Superintendent of Public Instrucf'ion 
and between section chiefs and staff aesbers at all levels. 

b. The State Library consultant staff contains staff aenbers 
assigned to work vith the California Youth Authority, the State Departnent 
of Corrections, Departaent of Mental Health and other state agencies. 
Much of this liaison assignaent relates to coordination of funding 
programs, particularly LSCA. 

c. The State Librarian and staff are in regular contact vith the 
California Library Association, other professional associations, and the 
state's graduate library schools for the coordination of programs as veil 
as other matters. 

d. The State Librarian, Assistant State Librarian and staff are in 
regular contact vith administrators and staff of the University of 
California, the Oalifornia State University, and the Community Colleges 
for the coordination of funded programs as veil as other matters. 

e. The Stati. Advisory Council on Libraries, vith its members 
representing particular constituencies of library service providers and 
library users, is a coordinating force both in the context of their 
regular meetings and throughout the year as they may consult vith the 
State Librarian or participate in activities around the state. Council 
members also comprise the California Library Services Board vith authority 
over state funded library resource sharing and development programs. 

f . Planning and steering committees representative of various 
segments of the library profession are active in coordination of funding 
programs as they consider solutions to particular library needs or 
situations in the state. A recent example is the Metvorking Committee. 

g. The Governor's Office of Planning and Research revievs 
coordination of LSCA vith other programs in the state. 
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2. Coord iMtiM at tho local Itrol. 



«• In Biking funding decisions, preference is given to projects 
vhich coordinate vith local agencies and organizations. Bzanples are 
literacy projects coordinated vith volunteer literacy groups, reading 
readiness progress for childrefi coordinated vith local day care centers, 
and liaitad English-*speaking projects coordinated vith native language 
cultural and social service organisations. 

b. A public library grantee is alaost alvays a aenber of one of 
the state's cooperative library systeas, and coordinates its project 
activities vith the progress of its systes and the individual libraries 
vithin it. Frequently, a systea is itself the grantee and coordinates the 
project vith progress of its seaber libraries. 

c. There have been projects vhich in their design required 
coordination vith other state or local agencies. Exaaples are books by 
■ail projects vhich include state detention facilities aiong their 
recipients and school library /pub lie library cooperation projects vhich 
require equal levels of participation by both institutions. 
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I. Title I (Library Services) Criteria for Allociiting Funds 



\. Ctoeril criteria. 

A general statement on policies for avard of LSCA funds is excluded as 
Appendix 4» Applications should address one or sore priority functions of 
the LSCA as set forth in the California Long Range Program and include as 
many aa possible of the following desirable technical characteristics: 

a. High technical quality, including clear, understandable and 
appropriate goals, objectives and activities vith timeline. 

b. Input from the client group, both in the planning and vith 
mechanisms for continuing input throughout the project's duration, as vith 
a project advisory board. 

c. Coordination of existing and/or proposed services and resources 
among several libraries (locally, regionally or statewide), both to 
provide more effective use and to avoiJ unnecessary duplication. 

d. Plans for staff training, public information and publicity 
about the program. 

e. Clear and effective plans for evaluation of the project , dravn 
from the project's measurable objectives and activities. 

f. Realistic planning for the continuation of project activities, 
in whole or part, after the end of the federally funded period. 

g. Statevide significance of the project, in its importance to the 
rest of California beyond its immediate area of operation or in its 
ability to be replicated vith success by libraries in other parts of the 
state. 

2. Inadequacy criteria. 

a. Criteria for determining the adequacy of public library service 
to geographic areas and for groups of persons in the state are: 

(1) Do all persons living in a given area have public library 
services easi ly accessible? Are there adequate libraries in rural areas 
and in small tovns? Many cit ies have grovn far beyond the periphery of 
the service areas of exist ing central libraries and branches . In 
metropolitan areas, fringe cities outside the boundaries of the central 
core have nol been able to furnish library service outlets in proportion 
to population grovth. 

(2) Where there is a library jurisdiction established, does 
this library have sufficient budget, facilities, materials and staff to 
provide total geographic coverage? Has the service of this library kept 
pace with population grovth, cultural and ethnic change, and technological 
innovation? Many areas vith a library service are virtually ''unserved** 
because the libraries have not been able to fulfill these requirements. 
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b. Priority within the geographic arees is given to the following 
(not in priority vithin the list): 



(1) Persons residing in sparsely settled areas of California 
vfaich are distant froa adequate public library facilities, based upon the 
nuaber of persona per square aile in a given geographic area. 

(2) Econoaically disadvantaged persons residing in areas with 
high concentrations of lov-incoae faailies. 

(3) Persons of liaited English-speaking ability. 

(4) Physically handicapped persons including the blind or 
other visually handicapped. 

(5) Inaates, patients, or residents of penal institutions, 
reforaatories, residential training schools, orphanages, residential 
schools for handicapped persons, and other general or special institutions 
or hospitals operated or substantially supported by the state. 

c. Tlie State Library has designated the following urban areas of 
the state as urban econoaically disadvantaged areas, based on the latest 
census inforaation: 



Alsaeda County 

Bakersfield in Kern County 

Coapton in Los Angeles County 

East Los Angeles in Los Angeles County 

Fresno in Fresno County 

Long Beach in Los Angeles County 

Los Angeles in Los Angeles County 

Lynvood in Los Angeles County 

Ocean side in San Diego County 

Qxnard in Ventura County 

Pasadena in Los Angeles County 

Poaona in Los Angeles County 

Richaond in Contra Costa County 

Riverside in San Bernardino County 

Sacraaento in Sacraaento County 

San Bernardino in San Bernardino and Riverside Counties 

San Diego in San Diego County 

San Fernando-Pacoiaa in Los Angeles County 

San Francisco in San Francisco County 

San Jose in Santa Clara County 

Santa Ana in Orange '^ounty 

Santa Barbara in Santa Barber; County 

South El Monte in Los Angeles County 

South Cats in Los Angeles County 

Stockton in San Joaquin County 

Vallejo in Solano County 

Venice-La Playa in Los Angeles County 
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3. Liaitftd loglish erittria. 



Criteria used in designeting ereas vith high concentrations of 
persons of liaited English-speaking ability include statements of library 
adainistrators, social agency directors, school officials or other heads 
of cosBunity service agencies vhich affira that there is a significant 
po|ulation vhich possess the defining characteristics; 

(1) Individuals who vere not born in the United States or 
vhose native language is a language other than English. 

( 2 ) Ind ividual s who coae from env ironment s vhere a language 
other than English is dominant » and by reason thereof have difficulty 
speaking and understanding English. 

b. Identification of the language other than English and 
additional information to verify the scope of the population must be 
submitted by the applicant. 

4. loatitmtiMal eriteria. 

a. Requests for grants for programs to serve residents and inmates 
in the state prison, reformatory and hospital institutions vill include: 

(1) A description of the present services of the library. 

(2) A description of the enriched services which vould result 
from the project or program, not only tc the individual library but to 
other institutional libraries. 

(3) Such statistics as are necessary to show that services at 
present are non-existent or inadequate and that the proposed service vill 
contribute to meeting established professional standards. 

b. An indication of the ability and willingness of the state 
institution to continue the program, if successful, in vhole or in part 
vill be included. 
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im laadieapM' crittrU. 



a. Crittria used in dtsignating those physically handicapped 
persons including the blind or other visually impaired and those specified 
in the Act and its regulations, in professional library standards, and in 
standards developed by other agencies and groups working vith handicapped 
persons. 

b. A proposed project should include coordination vith all 
applicable existing service progravs for the client group, such as non- 
profit organisations, institutions, schools, hospitals, foundations, 
service organisations and others. 

The prograa shall be desigrned to strengthen, enrich cad extend 
any existing progress, and not to replace such progress. 

t« WBEL criteria. 

a. Criteria used in designating libraries ac Major Urban Resource 
Library (MUBL) are: 

(1) The library serves a city of 100,000 population or aore, 
as certified by the Secretary of Education. 

(2) The library is a aesber of a CLSA cooperative library 
systea and serves as a resource center for that systea. 

(3) The library files a regional collection developaent plan 
for use of the MORL funds, based on a needs asseasaent of libraries and 
users vithin its regional area. 

b. HURL funds any be used only for the purchase of aaterials and 
for the associated technical processing of those aaterials. 

c. The avard of LSCA funds is a discretionary grant aade by the 
State Librarian under authority in the Act and regulations. ii toe 
recipient ot this discretionary grant is also a library identified by the 
Secretary of Education as a HURL, this discretionary avard does not 
increase or decrease any aaount to be awarded under MDRL requireaents for 
aaintenance of state or federal effort. 
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J. Title II (Library Construction) Criteria for Allocating Funds 



1. Ceaarsl criteria. 

a« The general objectives under Title II are to construct public 
library facilities to serve areas vhich are without library facilities or 
have inadequate facilities. Specific objectives are to determine those 
public library construction projects which will result in significantly 
improved direct public library service to users. 

b« Criteria used in determining which arcris have adequate 
facilities are: 

(1) Does the building housing the library for the area .rovide 
adequate physical facilities to implement locally adopted community 
service standards? 

(2) Does the building housing the library provide easy access 
and use by physically handicapped persons? 

(3) Does the building housing the library provide for energy 
conservation or new technolc^gies? 

2. Specific criteria. 

a. The library's jurisdiction shall provide current local support 
for operating esipenditures, excluding capital outlay, for library services 
equal to four dollars ($4.00) or more annually per capita in the area 
served. LSCA or state PLF funds will not replace local funds. 

b. A California-registered architect shall be employed for the 
project. 

c. A professional librarian shall function as consultant to the 
architect throughout the planning and construction of the building. 

d. There must be a written building program prepared by a- 
librarian prior to the designing of the building by the architect. 

e. The building program must provide facilities adequate for the 
implementation of the library's service programs. 

f. The building must conform to AIA standards and to all 
applic >6le local and state building codes. 

g. The square footage cost must be in keeping with the standard 
cost in the area for similar buildings. 

h. There shall be competitive bidding for all prime contracts for 
construction and initial fixed equipment, and the contract shall be 
awardad to the lowest responsible bidder. 
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i. Local financial support should be sufficient to aaintain the 
library services program for vhich the building is constructed. 

The project sust coaply vith all applicable LSCA regulations, 
and provide a local aatch at least equal to the oount of LSCA requested. 

3. Iligibility criteria. 

a. Types of projects eligible for funding are those providing 
direct primary library service, including: 

(1) Construction of nev or expanded library facilities. 

(2) ReiDodeling of existing facilities to provide improved 
access to physically handicapped persons. 

(3) Remodeling of existing facilities to conserve energy. 

(4) Remodeling of existing facilities to accommodate nev 
technologies. 

b« Not eligible for funding are projects for general repairs to 
existing facilities, nor construction of facilities solely for library 
administration or landscaping and parking. 

4. Opportonity for State Hearing. 

a. In the event the application is denied, a written notice shall 
be served upon the applicant personally or by mail stating the reasons or 
causes therefor and advising the applicant of the right to appeal, 
including the time vithin vbich the applicant may appeal. 

b. Within 15 days after service of the notice of denial of 
application, the applicant may file vith the State Librarian a written 
answer to the notice stating that the applicant appeals from the decision 
of the State Librarian and requests a hearing. If the appl^:.ant fails to 
answer within the time specified, the decision of the State Librarian 
shall be final. 

c. Whenever an answer is filed to a denial of /application, the 
State Librarian shall offer to hold a hearing within « teasonable time. 
Failure of the applicant to accept the offer or, if accepting, to appear 
at the hearing shall be deemed a withdrawal of the applicant *f answer and 
the decision of the State Librarian shall be final. 

d. Notice of time and place of the hearing shall be given the 
applicant at least 15 days before the hearing. 

e. The applicant shall be given a fair and impartial hearing. 

f. The State Librarian shall render a decision within a reasonable 
time after the rearing. The decision shall be in writing and shall 
contain the reasons .or causes therefore and shall be fin«l and binding 
upon the applicant • Copies of the dec ision shall be delivered to the 
applicant personally or by mail. 
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K> Title III CriterU for Allocating Funds 



!• 6««tral erit«ri«. 

«• Criteria for inferlibrary cooperation, uetvorking and resource 
sharing under Title III of LSCA have been developed with the assistance of 
the California State Advisory Council on Libraries and through several 
consultant studies, citigen and professional aeetings such as the 
California Hetvorking Conference, September 198S« They foi low 
recoMCndations of the 1982 planning group in California Li b raries in i.he 
1980s; Strategies for Service > 

b. The State Librarv vin encourage and support networking and 
resource sharing aaong libraries of aU types to break do«m barriers to 
quality library service for all citisens, avoid unplanned duplication, and 
employ available funds as wisely as ^^ssible. 

c. State provided CLSA funds will support specific mandated 
programs. LSCA funds vi/ , be used to develop otb'ir innovative service 
demonstrations, appropria..'. under tb^ lav, which can then be transferred 
in whole or in part to state or !o<tal fur.d'.ng if proven successful. 

d. Libraries shall participate free of charge to the public as 
both borrowers and lenders for all interlibrary loan transactions within 
the State of California as a condition of state supportea interlibrary 
cooperative programs. Libraries are expected to continue to improve their 
own collection development programs to v^e resource sharing opportunities 
selectively and not as substitution for materials appropriate to the local 
librar> • 

e. The State Library will continue to support the development oi 
union lists, iT>^or«:4ation data bases and other bibliographic access tools 
of statewide in jrtance. Hevelopment and use of such access tools will be 
shared by all types of libxsries in the state. 

f. The State Library wil . support analyses of the computer, 
telecommunications and other technological needs for resource sharing and., 
vill fund appropriate demonstrations of programs meeting these needs. 

g. Liaison will be maintained with academic and special library 
associations , the California Library Association , the state's schools of 
library and information science, and other groups with r.pecial interest in 
resource sharing. Meetings and workshops will be conducted to allow staff 
from libraries of all types ;:o come together for resolution of problem 
issues. 

?• Spaeific eritaria. 

The same specific and technical criteria are used with applications under 
this Title as with those uider Title I, unless otherwise specified in this 
section. 



L. Title IV 



Title IV of LSCA, Library Services for Native Aaericans and Hawaiian 
Natives^ is not adsinistered b« state library agencies. Applications are 
aade for basic grants or special purpose grants directly to the Library 
Education, Research and Resources Branch , \J. S. Departaent of Education. 

However » the State Library and the California library conunity generally 
are concerned that good library services be provided to the Native 
Aaericans residing in California. The Stete Library encourages the 
designated Indian tribes of California to apply for available funds, and 
vill provide technical assistance as possible on request • 

The State Library has in the past , and intends in the future to fund 
worthy projects of service to Native Anericans from the appropriate 

priority ^unctions of LSCA Title I. 

M. Title VI 

Title VI of LSCA, Library Literacy Programs, is not administered by state 
library agencies. Applications are made for grants directly to the 
Library Education, Research and Resources Branch, U. S. Department of 
Education • 

The State Library through the state-funded California Literacy Campaign 
has a deep concern in the progress of adult basic literacy programs 
coordinated through local public libraries. The State Library encourages 
local libraries to apply for available funds under this Title, and is 
eligible itself to apply for coordinating grants under Title VI. 

The State Library has in the past, and intends in the future to fund 
demonstration programs of special literacy techniques under the 
appropriate priority unction of LSCA Title I. 
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M> Afterword 
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4. Policies for Avard of LSCA Title I and III. 
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4. P^lieitt for Avard of LtCA Tit It I mmi III 



Thts« art tht gtntrtl policits oo vhlch tvtrds trt atdt by tht Sttte 
LibrttitD. Tht ordtr is not t rtokiog ordtr. 

i> Prtftrtoct is givtn to projtcts of dirtct stnrict to conuoitits. 

2. Propostd projtcts as^t txptcttd to addrtss nttds of California 
librarits as txprtsstd in tht currtnt California Long langt Prograa 
through ont or sort priority cattgorits of tht LSCA. 

3. Evtry cons idtrat ion is givtn to projtcts in strvict to dis- 
advant igtd , handicapptd , sinority and liaittd English-sptaking clitnts , 
but this is not to tht txclusion of projtcts btnt^.ting statt or local 
rcsidtnta as t vholt. 

4. Prtftrtnct is givtn to projtcts that assist librarits to focus on 
important societal issuts in California such as introducing childrtn to 
tht joys of reading, univtrsal littracy for adults, tliainating barritrs 
to library stnrict^ and tnabling parsons of tvtry agt and social group to 
advanct thtir knovltdgt and attain a bttttr undtrstanding«of tht ust of 
librarits and thtir rtsourcts. 

5. Projtcts involving sort than ont library art tocouragtd. Multi* 
library projtcts subaitttd for Tit It I funding, hovtvtr, art not 
ntctssarily givtn hightr priority than worthy projtcts cf « ainglt 
library. 

6. Collaborativt, cooptrativt projtcts froa librarits of all typts art 
tap^cially tncouragtd undtr Titlt III, tvtn if similar projtcts havt bttn 
conducttd tlstvhtrt in tht state. 

7. Projtcts txptcttd to txttnd sort than ont ytar aust bt prtstnttd in 
annual incrtatnts vith atasirablt objtctivts and sound ..tvaluat ion plans 
for tach propostd ytar of funding. 

8. Projtcts for rttroconvtrsion of bibliographic records, ttlt* 
coMunications and othtr ttsts of ntv ttchnology aust bt ablt to propost 
cltar and dirtct btntfit to citistns as thtir goal, not nev research and 
dtvelopaent for its oim sake. 

9. Jurisdictions vith a hiatory of inadequate aanageaent of previous 
projtcts and delayed or incoaplete reporting aay be denied future awards 
until an iaproveaent in adainiatrative practice can be deaonstrated. 
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